"ONCE   IN  A  HUNDRED  YEARS .  .  ."

house, already adoring, burst into abandoned applause in tribute
to her courage. She took this, too, calmly, and continued the con-
cert with the devoted concentration on the music which is always
characteristic of her when she sings, and which wins the same
single-minded attention from her audience.

The notices after that concert were not without reservations.
They hedged: "In some respects a remarkable voice . . /' "In-
terestingly sung . . /' But Howard Taubman in the New YorJc
Times threw reservations to the wind and welcomed her with a
ringing tribute to her voice, her musicianship, her deep feeling.
He used such words as "stunning," "transcending/' and called her
singing "music-making that probed too deep for words/' He be-
gan his notice: "Marian Anderson has returned to her native
land one of the great singers of our time . . ." He ended it: "It is
time for her own country to honor her/'

And Olin Downes, the Times* senior critic, hurried over during
an intermission of the opera which he was covering and inserted
a paragraph in his opera review, seconding everything Taubman
said. These two men of the Times had not long to wait before the
other critics had joined unreservedly in the growing chorus of
superlatives.

I lost not a day in arranging a next concert, in Carnegie Hall
this time, over Miss Anderson's modest objections. I departed
for the Coast, leaving that concert in the able hands of my secre-
tary and boss, Mae Frohman.

When Mae phoned me, reporting that the January 30th con-
cert in Carnegie was an even greater success than Town Hall, I
told her: "Get another Carnegie Hall date immediately/' That
one too, on March 9th, sold out.

The fifteen concerts for the season, and more, came off as sched-
uled, and after two weeks of rest with her mother in Philadelphia,,
Marian went back to Europe. She toured the Scandinavian coun-
tries again, Russia, Southern France, Italy, Spain. She rested briefly
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